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Leadership, Fellowship, Worship. 

A thoughtful woman who on one day recent- 
ly attended two public meetings of Friends 
remarked ‘‘What 1 marvel at most is your 
faith, in holding assemblies for public Divine 
worship, and then sitting still in them expect- 
ing the Lord to supply that which may hold 
the people’s attention.”” She acknowledged 
that the faith exercised for those occasions 
was justified by results. But sometimes meet- 
ings which worshippers had regarded as liv- 
ingly owned by the Head of the Church in si- 
lent exercises of spirit, are afterwards pro- 
nounced by on-lookers who are not in-lookers, 
as dead meetings. Quiet they may be to the 
outward ear, if that is what is meant by 
“‘dead;’’ but may such spectators yet learn 
the worship that is too living for words. 


A philosopher is said lately to have pro- 
nounced George Fox not a mystic, as the typi- 
cal mystics are. To be sure, all experimental 
Christians are mystics in the essentials of 
their worship, experience, and spiritual com- 
munion. Rut the communion of the so-called 
mystic was solitary, cloistered, that of the 
hermit shutting himself up away from human 
intercourse, hugging to himself and convers- 
ing alone with that inward discovery which he 
would dwell upon as the one centre of his 
life and interest. George Fox, too, knew 
what it was to enter into the inner chamber 
of his soul and shut-to the door, and confer 
with Him who seeth in secret. 

Upon us, also, by day or by night, are 
brought more opportunities than we improve 
for the same indwelling with the inspeaking 
Word of life. Even the busiest workers have 
such moments afforded, without need of clois- 
ter or cave to retire to. 

But George Fox’s distinction from the mys- 
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tics consisted in his concern to share such ho- 
ly partaking in common with others. Fre- 
quently must his communion of the Spirit be 
with fellow beings. Hereir is the genesis of 
the Friends’ Meeting. These associate wor- 
shippers, when gathered in spirit unto the same 
living Centre, could feel what it was to be 
‘‘members one of another” in Christ’s body, 
—even that when two or three were gathered 
together in his name, there was He in the 
midst of them, dispensing the true supper of 
the Lord. 

This living Treasure and Comforter was too 
good not to be shared. ‘‘Come, taste and 
see,” and let us enjoy the secret of life to- 
gether,—was his word to all who would be 
grouped in Christ’s name, and become a fel- 
lowship together in Him. This is what a ‘‘so- 
ciety’’ is,—a fellowship; while a ‘‘church”’ is 
an assembly, a congregation. Fox did not 
aim to found a church, but to invite men into 
a fellowship, a sharing together of the one 
central Life. ‘‘Come and have fellowship with 
us; for our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his son Jesus Christ.” Such is the true 
inwardness of the social gospel which George 
Fox felt. His was a Society (fellowship) of 
the friends of Christ, beside which the name 
church (congregation) seems colorless. Yet 
a church to be of Christ, must be a fellow- 
ship; else, being not of the Spirit of Christ 
and out of mutual love, it is none of his. The 
universal church of Christ may have many so- 
cieties of Christ, and all of them without sec- 
tarianism in the sense of separation of feeling, 
if only all of them are fellowships, —all eating 
the same spiritual meat and all drinking the 
same spiritual drink. 


So that a church be a fellowship, the Spirit 
of Christ is equal to every emergency of pub- 
lic worship. The members of a true society 
in Him begin to be aliens and infidel, when 
they carry to meetings anxieties about the 
people being entertained,—fixing up in their 
minds sermons and sermonettes lest the Head 
over all things to his Church should be dere- 
lict, or too slow in his inspirations; devising 
ways and means in will-worship for holding the 
assembly, and so in the ‘‘assembly’’ utterly 
losing the ‘‘fellowship.”” ‘‘Thou who sayest, 
have confidence in God, hast thou confidence” 
in his holding of a meeting, when thou and it 
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are livingly trusted to his Spirit? It is in- 
deed a work of faith, but whatsoever in wor- 
ship ‘‘is not of faith, is sin.”” And many, 
seeing what God hath wrought when trusted, 
will be moved as the woman aforesaid was, 
who saw in a Friends’ meeting the triumphs 
of faith in the conducting of it. 

And so may be repeated the experience of 
many a stranger at our gates, that “thus are 
the secrets of his heart made manifest, and so 
falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that God is in you of a truth.” 


“‘GATHER THE CHILDREN.”—If any would be 
gatherers of the future Society, they will look 
well into that which gathers and that which 
scatters the children. ‘When I was a child I 
thought as a child,” and as a child needed 
some kindergarten mode of approach to my 
condition. 

Small, five-minute silences, as before God, 
with a loving parent at home,—entering into 
an understanding with the child as to what 
this beautiful little privilege is for,—will tend 
to win the heart thus directed to commune 
with the Father of spirits, far better than the 
process of tiring him out with the strong 
meat of long sittings and sermons adapted ra- 
ther to the full grown. These too he will in 
due season learn to love, by beginning with 
the little sittings as he is able to bear them 
and appreciate them. Children once touched 
with the preciousness of these short opportu- 
nities, have been known to seek such silent en- 
gagements by themselves. So will they be pre- 
paring to join their older Friends in what will 
be deemed an inestimable privilege. But how 
often do we, by our lack of Christian tact at 
the outset, turn Friends’ meetings into a pun- 
ishment and a dread to children. Even this 
is often overcome in their hearts, by a sense 
of wonder accompanying a Divine silence or 
an anointed utterance in the mention of Di- 
vine things, though they understand no sen- 
tence, but are bowed in spirit under the cover- 
ing of good. In order thus to gather the chil- 
dren shall we not give heed to being rightly 
gathered ourselves? 


Mysticism is a word employed by philoso- 
phers and monks alike, as involving the idea, 
not merely of initiation into something hidden, 
but, beyond this, of an internal manifestation 
of the Divine in the feeling of the secluded 
soul.—R. A. Vaughan. 
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tian to feel no concern for the lost man who 
jg anxious about his soul. But if there be an 
interest why not show it? If only by a hand- 
shake though no word be spoken; even that is 
better than a cruel silence or an ignoring uf 
the anxiety. Or have not souls some times 
heen discouraged by noting how little power 
the Christian faith has in the lives of its pro- 
fession? A young man attended a certain 
church and was wonderfully attracted by a 
worker there who was his ideal Christian. 
He seemed to his admirer to be just about 
what a Christian ought tobe. Then came the 
thought, | wonder if he is good outside the 
church as he is inside! I'll watch him and 
see.’ The watching disclosed visits to the 
saloon and other inconsistencies. Result? Such 
discouragement as sent that young man away 
from the church and gave him the opinion 
that all church members are as hypocrites. 
Do you discourage others? It’s so easy to do 
it, And just as easy to encourage and a lot 
better. —Christian Instructor. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Christ’s Church, His Bride. 


God is love. The greatest gift of God’s 
love to man is that of his own dear Son. God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world, but to save the world, and Jesus, 
the Son of God, said, ‘‘l came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world’’ (Jobn xii: 
47.) But he did judge and condemn the sin 
in the world, and cast out the devils who had 
domiciled themselves in man. 

Neither does God now send his Son into the 
world, as He comes in spirit and in power, to 
condemn the world but to save it. He by his 
Spirit reproves the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment. He condemns sin, the 
fruit of the seed of the Evil one, in the flesh, 
and makes this judgment manifest to man by 
the light and glory of his presence, that man 
may forsake the sin, and be made meet to hold 
communion with his Maker and Redeemer. If 
man refuses this arm of God’s power, put forth 
for his salvation, and dies in his sin, he par- 
takes of God’s righteous judgments on sin. 
Thus Jesus, who came to save his people from 
their sins told the Jews, and now by his Spirit 
tells us Gentiles too, that if we die in our sins, 
where Christ is, we cannot come. 

Christ in his great love to his church gave 
himself for her, that he might redeem her from 
all iniquity, bringing her out from under the 
bondage of sin, and purifying her unto himself 
asa chaste virgin, a fit spouse for the Holy One 
of Israel. He enrobes her with his own spot- 
less garments of righteousness, and beholds in 
herno iniquity. He sought her and found her 
defiled, polluted by sin, in this wilderness 
world. He wooed her to follow Him, to come 
out of the paths of sin, that He might lead 
her into the paths of righteousness wherein 
man may walk with Him and with his Father. 
She conferred to Him her transgressions and 
in his great love to her, he freely forgave her 
all her sins, and cleansed her from all unright- 
townes:. Her robes were spotless white, 
taken from the King’s wardrobe. 

He to her becomes the one out of ten thou- 
sand, the one altogether lovely. ‘‘None have 
lin heaven but thee, and none on earth can 
be compared unto thee.” No love so holy, 
80 pure, and ,strong as this, uniting the 
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church to her Lord. Waters cannot quench 
it, nor can fire have any effect upon it, and 
like the fire in the burning bush it waneth 
not. His name to her is as incense poured 
forth, and she is engraven on the palms of 
his hands. His praise is the language of her 
soul, and He delights to hear and answer the 
incense of her prayer. She cries, ‘‘O Lord! 
my King and my God.” He answers, ‘‘ What 
is thy request? my love, my dove, my unde- 
filed.” W. W. Bz 


Morse’s “Light.” 


George Winifred Hervey relates that long 
ago, while pursuing investigations in the Astor 
Library, New York, he used often to meet 
there Prof. F. B. Morse, the renowned in- 
venior of the electric telegraph. Once he 
asked him this question: ‘‘Professor Morse, 
when you were making your experiments yon- 
der in your rooms in the university, did you 
ever come toa stand, not knowing what to do 
next?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; more than once.” 

‘*And at such times what did you do next?” 

‘*] may answer you in confidence, sir,’’ said 
the professor, ‘‘but it is a matter of which the 
public knows nothing. Whenever I could 
not see my way clearly, I prayed for more 
light.” 

**And the light generally came?’ 

‘*Yes. And I may tell you that when flat- 
tering honors came to me from America and 
Europe on account of the invention which 
bears my name, I never felt that I deserved 
them. I had made a valuable application of 
electricity, not because I was superior to other 
men, but solely because God, who meant it 
for mankind, must reveal it to some one, and 
was pleased to reveal it to me.” 

This utterance by a distinguished man of 
science reminds us again, as many similar ut- 
terances have done, not only that true great- 
ness has no vanity, but that superior minds as 
a whole, reverently acknowledge the Supreme. 
They who climb highest see farthest, and the 
light which comes from above shines the long- 
est way. 

A pleasing proof of the felicity and far see- 
ing wisdom of this eminent man and devout 
inventor appeared in the result of a grand test 
by the Postal Telegraph Company. This com- 
pany had a ‘“‘field day” a short time ago, 
when the various transmission methods and al- 
phabets were tried on all their lines. When 
comparative materia! costs, salary of opera- 
tors, accuracy of work, time consumed, and 
all other factors were taken into considera- 
tion, the decision was wholly in favor of the 
Morse system, which has been in use fifty 
years. 

The inventor’s first message—‘*What hath 
God wrought!’’—intimated in no uncertain way 
the inspiration which gave his work longevity, 
and made it a light to the world. 

At the completion of one of the Amherst 
College buildings, when President Hitchcock 
first assembled his geology class in a new reci- 
tation room with sky windows, this was his 
introduction to cne of his best lectures: 
**Young gentlemen, all the light we have here 
comes from above.” 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY JEAN G. PARSONS. 


In Genesis the world was made ; 

In Exodus the march is told ; 
Leviticus contains the law, 

In Numbers are the tribes enrolled. 
In Deuteronomy again 

We're urged to keep God's law alone ; 
And these five works of Moses make 

Perhaps the oldest writings known. 


Brave Joshua to Canaan leads ; 
In Judges oft the Jews rebel ; 

We read of David’s name in Ruth, 
And First and Second Samuel. 

In First and Second Kings we read 
How bad the Hebrew state became ; 

In First and Second Chronicles 
Another history of the same. 

In Ezra captive Jews return, 
And Nehemiah builds the wall, 

Queen Esther saves her race from death. 
These books “ historical” we call. 


In Job we read of patient faith ; 
The Psaims are David’s songs of praise ; 
The Proverbs are to make us wise ; 
Keclesiastes next portrays 
How fleeting earthly pleasures are ; 
The Song of Solomon is all 
About the love of Christ. And these 
Five books “devotional ” we call. 


Isaiah tells of Christ to come, 
While Jeremiah tells of woe, 
And in his Lamentations mourns 
The holy city’s overthrow. 
Ezekiel speaks of mysteries, 
And Daniel foretells kings of old ; 
Hosea calls men to repent, 
In Joel blessings are foretold. 
Amos tells of wrath ; and Edom 
Obadiah’s sent to warn; 
While Jonah shows that Christ should die 
And Micah where he should be born. 


In Nahum, Nineveh is seen ; 

In Habukkuk, Chaldea’s guilt ; 
In Zephaniah, Judah’s sin! 

In Haggai, the temple built ; 
Zechariah speaks of Christ, 

And Malachi, of John, his sign. 
The prophets number seventeen, 

And all the books are thirty-nine. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke and John 

Tell what Christ did in every place ; 
Acts show what the Apostles did, 

And Romans how we're saved by grace. 
Corinthians instruct the Church, 

Galatians shows of faith alone ; 
Ephesians, true love ; and in 

Philippians God’s grace is shown. 


Colossians tells us more of Christ, 
And Thessalonians of the end ; 
In Timothy and Titus both 
Are rules for pastors to attend ; 
Philemon Christian friendship shows, 
Then Hebrews clearly tells how all 
The Jewish law prefigured Christ, 
And these Epistles are by Paul. 


James shows that faith by works must live, 
And Peter urges steadfastness, 
While John exhorts to Christian love, 
For those who have it God will bless. 
Jude shows the end of evil men, 
And Revelation tells of heaven. 
This ends the whole New Testament, 
And all the books are twenty-seven. 


><. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, in His hand, 


ALL great things are born in silence. —| Leave whatever things thou canst not understand. 


Martineau. 


—Hagenbach, 
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Science and Industry. 

VEGETABLE FUEL FOR FUTURE.—Edward 
Atkinson is one of the most adventurous and 
indefatigable of intellectual explorers, says 
the Chicago Tribune. The intellectual world 
contains few recesses into which he has not 
penetrated. From fireproof wood he turns 
lightly away to the use of tubs as ovens in 
farm houses; from that he hurries off to the 
status of subject populations anj from that he 
flits to the diffusion of light on planets through 
glass. Just now he is trying to find out 
whether a farmer cannot raise his own fuel 
‘*by devoting about one acre in a hundred of 
his possessions to that purpose for the supply 
of one family.” 

‘* Anthracite coal,’’ he says, “‘is becoming a 
luxury. In about two generations it will be 
exhausted.” There is no way of replenishing 
the supply. There is just so much coal and 
no more. Why, then,’’ asks E. Atkinson in 
a letter to the chiefs of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, ‘‘should we not try at once 
to discover some substitute.’’ 

Consider the corn crop. The ratio of dry 
stalk, leaf and corncob is about one and one- 
half tons to the ton of shelled corn. The 
amount of potential fuel, therefore, in the 
present corn crop is over one hundred million 
tons. Consider now the whole grain crop, in- 
cluding corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. 
The total amount of potential fuel involved is 
between one hundred and fifty million and two 
hundred million tons. Further, there are 
plants, like alfalfa, and the sunflower, which 
produce heavy fuel growths. Sorghum, how- 
ever, is of all fuel plants the one which Ed- 
ward Atkinson regards as the most promis- 
ing. Sorghum, *‘compressed into logs in a 
partially green stage,” and seasoned as green 
wood is seasoned, holds out great possibili- 
ties of future usefulness. Besides, there is a 
new seed yrain plant from Egypt which grows 
rapidly in the semi-arid parts of this country. 
Could not this plant be used as fuel, and have 
we not here a means of turning the semi-arid 
West to account? 

Whatever plant is used, the problem is es- 
sentially the same. Corn, wheat alfalfa, the 
sunflower, rye, oats, sorghum, cane-brakes, 
horse beans, barley and the new seed grain plant 
from Egypt are all available for fuel only un- 
der one condition. Some cheap and effective 
means of compression must be devised. The 
farmer who wants to prepare his own fuel is 
confronted with a mechanical difficulty. If 
*‘fuel” were “‘cultivated,”” however, in large 
quantities on the Western plains compression 
could be accomplished on a large scale at 
small cost. As for the “‘calorific power’’ of 
vegetable fuel, Edward Atkinson thinks that 
twenty tons of cornstalk and leaves would 
equal about fourteen tons .of bituminous coal. 
This being the case, one may hope that the 
chiefs of the agricultural experiment stations 
will give Edward Atkinson’s suggestion some- 
thing more than the “derision’’ which he 
-deferentially anticipates for it. If vegetable 
fuel is practicable, there are interesting in- 
dustrial developments ahead of us. 



































































SUPRARENALIN.—It is a big product of the 
packing house industry, says the Duluth News- 
Tribune. It is one of the most precious arti- 
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cles in existence, being worth seven thousand 
dollars a pound, and is so powerful that one 
part of it dissolved in one hundred thousand 
parts of water will show its presence when 
tested with chloride of iron. 

It has been found that the suprarenal gland 
of the animal—which is found about the kid- 
neys—when reduced to a drug, possesses won- 
derful astringent properties: so powerful that 
operations on the eye and nose may be per- 
formed without the loss of any blood. With 
the addition of cocaine, such operations are 
also painless. The great value of this to a 
surgeon will be appreciated when one realizes 
that when cutting around the eye he can have 
a perfectly clear field, and can do his work 
much more quickly, as a flow of blood would 
not only obscure the operation, but would make 
it necessary to stop frequently and wipe it 
away in order that he may see where he is 
cutting. The active principle has been isola- 
ted at the Armour laboratory, and has been 
named ‘‘suprarenalin,’’ a word that has not 
yet gotten into the dictionary. It takes seven 
thousand grains of the fresh glandular sub- 
stance to make one grain of the “‘suprarena- 
lin.” However, it is very powerful, and solu- 
tions employed by surgeons in performing mi- 
nor operations on the eye, ear and throat vary 
from one-ten-thousandth to one one-thousandth 
in strength. This “‘suprarenalin”’ is said, also, 
to be the most powerful stimulant known. It 
may take the place of strychnia in the phar- 
macopeeia. 





A THOUSAND MILEs OF CoLLARS.—If all the 
collars and cuffs made in a year in Troy, N. 
Y., says Harry Beardsley, in Leslie’s Weekly, 
were placed in a single line, end to end, that 
line would be more than one thousand miles 
long. {t would extend from New York city 
to Chicago, with several miles to spare. 
Ninety-five per cent. of all the collars manu- 
factured in the United States are produced in 
New York State, and eighty-five per cent. of 
the entire country’s product comes from Troy. 
That an industry of this magnitude, and one 
whose product is of such general use, should 
be concentrated in a city of seventy-five thou- 
sand inhabitants is perhaps the most interest- 
ing industrial phenomenon in the ccuntry. 
From it arises a variety of unique conditions. 

Trvy is called ‘‘the collar city’’ of the 
world. Here the very first collar detached 
from the shirt, and bearing a semblance to 
that article of apparel as it is known to-day, 
was made; and since that time, seventy-five 
years ago, the industry has increased, with 
Troy always as its centre, until now collar 
manufacturing involves twenty million dollars 
annually and gives employment to nearly eigh- 
teen thousand persons, whose wages amount 
in the aggregate to between eight millions 
and nine million dollars. 

Although the factories which construct these 
finishing touches to a man’s attire are in 
some instances immense plants employing 
thousands of people—great, buzzing nests of 
activity--a large and important part of the 
work is done by women in their homes. For 
this is distinctly a woman’s work, and while 
in the city of Troy the great factories are 
humming, through all the country round, in 
the farm houses and villages within a radius 
of fifty miles, the women sitting in their own 
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homes are helping to make the collars of the 
United States. It is the skill of these wo 

as well as those who are employed within th 
factories, that enables thirty manufacturer 
in and near Troy to turn out complete every 
year about sixty million collars, cutfs agg 
shirts; and it is these same women, in the 
small houses of the city, in the villages round. 
about and on the farms, that make it impo. 
sible for this industry to live elsewhere, 


No LAW ON RUGGED ISLAND. —There jg ap 
island down in Penobscot Bay, a few milg 
from Penobscot, that is in one respect one of 
the most peculiar islands on the surface of the 
Globe, says a correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Gazette. It is known on the charts as Rugged 
Island, but sentimental summer residents have 
named it Crie Haven in honor of old John Crie, 
a bearded Scotchman, who settled here among 
the rocks more than half a century ago. 

The island is under no form of government, 
and, though it is part of the State of Maine, 
the people pay no taxes and have no officers 
of any kind. 

There is not a rat or mouse in all of its mile 
and a half of rocky length, and its half mile of 
ledgy width. There are no bugs in the beds, 
no roaches in the pantries, no cats or dogs 
behind the stoves, and no mosquitoes in the 
pools of fresh water. 

The island has no church building in which 
to worship and no minister to tell the people 
whether they are doing right or wrong. No 
lawyers ever resided here and no sheriff or 
constable ever came to issue summons or to 
serve processes. A kind old doctor who lives 
in Rockland is the only physician who makes 
professional! visits to the place, and he is told 
when to come by carrier pigeons. As svon as 
the doctor receives the call he liberates a pig- 
eon from his !oft, which bears a message tell- 
ing when he is coming. 

The regular inhabitants of the island now 
number forty-two, but in the summer thete 
are often as many as one hundred persons liv- 
ing on the island. There are eight cows and 
three horses there, but not a mile of road for 
them to travel in. The horses are used for 
hauling up boats. Everybody walks by well 
worn foot-paths, which are originally laid out 
by cows while seeking feed among the huge 
boulders. 

The only occupation of the residents is 
catching lobsters in pots covered by nets, 
Every person tries to capture enough every 
day to bring three dollars, which is easily 
done when lobsters are sold to the steamers 
for fifteen cents a pound. 


WEATHER NEWS FROM THE SEA.—Just be 
cause there happened to be a submarine cable 
putting a vessel in mid-ocean in instantaneous 
communication with the Pacific coast the rain 
storm now deluging all Southern California 
was announced with accuracy and certainty 
sixteen hours before even the first indications 
arrived, says the Los Angeles Times. 

Probably no storm was ever predicted in 
similar manner, but it is the opinion of profes 
sional weather experts that many more will be 
in future years. Weather Observer George E. 
Franklin stated yesterday that he believes 4 
few years will undoubtedly witness the estab 
lishment cf some permanent system of report- 
ing conditions at sea. 
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This entirely unique idea was aroused by 
the striking illustrations of the value of such 
reports yesterday. Without any local condi- 
tion indicative of rain in Southern California, 
Observer McAdie in San Francisco based his 
successful prophecy entirely on the cable re- 
ports from k. D. Moore aboard the Silvertown. 
The big rainstorm was located, the wind and 
atmospheric surroundings briefly noted, and 
the weather for the next twenty-four hours 
accurately described. 

The value of such advices has already been 
recognized to some extent by the national 
weather service by the establishment of ob- 
servatories on nearby islands. A contract has 
just been closed for laying a cable to the Fa- 
rallone Islands, off San Franciscu, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the wea- 
ther service by observations from that point. 

But most of the outlying islands are consid- 
erably too close to the mainland to be of the 
most value as observation points. For the 
best results in the way of predictions condi- 
tions should be known for a distance of several 
hundred miles out in the ocean. Laying of 
cables to vessels stationed far out seems at 
the present day entirely impracticable ‘for 
many reasons. Wireless telegraphy is looked 
up to by the climatic experts eventually to 
solve the problem, when observatory ships will 
be stationed at proper points and the weather 
of our coasts be predicted as far in advance 
and with as great accuracy as in the most fa- 
vored inland farming districts. 


Boy WEAVERS OF PERSIA.—Boys from eight 


to twelve years old do a great part of the car- 
pet and rug weaving in Persia, says The Amer- 
ican Boy. They are very deft. Having been 
shown the design and coloring of the carpet 
they are to work, the boys rely on their mem- 
ories for the rest of the task. It is very sel- 
dom that you wil! see on any of the looms a 
pattern set before the workers. The foreman 
ofa loom is frequently a boy of from twelve 
to fourteen. He walks up and down behind 
the workers calling out in a sing-song manner 
the number of stitches and the colors of the 
threads to be used. He seems to have the de- 
sign printed in his mind. A copy of a famous 
carpet now at the South Kensington Museum 
is being made. The design and the coloring 
are unique, but the boys who are working on 
the copy are doing it without the design be- 
fore them and at the rate of from thirty to 
thirty-five stitches a minute. Nothing but 
hand work is employed in the manufacture of 
Persian carpets and rugs, and none but nat- 
ural or vegetable dves are used. This ac- 
counts for the superior quality of the Persian 
products. The secret of the beautiful dark 
blue dye used in the older days has been lost. 


SILK is considered unclean by the Mohamme- 
dans, because it is the product of a worm. 


THE eyes of deep-sea animals are not like 
those developed under the influence of the 
suflight. Some of the abyssal species are 
blind ; those that have eyes probably capture 
their prey by the phosphorescent light shed 
from their own bodies and the bodies of the 
vast number of other creatures that are con- 
stantly flashing their faint lamps over the 
ocean floor. 


TRUTH. 


BY HENRY ALEXANDER LAVELY. 


Men seek the Truth amid the shards of earth, 
And dig and delve for weary years in vain 
Among the creeds the schoolmen would explain, 
Forgetting that in God it has its birth, 
And never can be found in all the dearth 
Of books and tomes which harry heart and brain 
And furnish of its grandeur scarce a grain, 
Obscuring still, in clouds, its sterling worth. 
But look! “I am the Truth!” In Me ’tis found 
In all its forms of glory and of grace ; 
In Me, one with my Father, it is crowned, 
And in My life it holds a kingly place, 
From whence it brightly shines, the world around. 
And reigns supreme in all the realms of space. 


— —o>—— 


The Irresponsibles. 


Business men tell us that they can find any 
number of people to take wages ora salary, 
but they are able to secure, among a crowd of 
applicants, only a few, and sometimes none, 
who bring to their work a sense of personal 
responsibility. The boys and girls who grad- 
uate from the high schvols and seek a position 
are apt to be thinking how soon they will get 
through with their work or when they will 
have a rise in their wages; but they do not 
seem to know how to apply themselves to 
their work with the faithfulness and efficiency 
which make a business succeed. It is as if 
the ‘‘help’’ in a store or a factory were so 
many passengers, trying for their own con- 
venience to catch a ride on the train, or even 
willing to pay their fare as they go, yet with- 
out any consciousness of belonging themselves 
to the system. 

It is idle, however, to complain of the boys 
and girls just out of school, and especially of il- 
literate people, because they have never learned 
to identify themselves with their employers. 
The youth and the ignorant naturally take the 
tone of the people around them and of those 
whoemploy them. The fact is, that irrespon- 
sibility is the fault of our times. We do not 
necessarily urge that men have a lower sense 
of responsibility, fidelity and loyalty than our 
forefathers; but the relative need of these 
qualities is vastly greater, while the supply 
hardly yet seems to increase. We are living 
closer together than men ever lived before. 
Our common interests are larger, more com- 
plex and more numerous, while we still go on, 
both by example and precept, teaching the 
youth of each new generation to look out each 
for himself; that is, to remain mere individu- 
als, when the pressure of the needs of the 
world is for men and women who know how 
to co-operate, to effect things together, to ap- 
preciate the common welfare. 

Catechise the very employer who has just 
filed his complaint against his irresponsible 
help! How much is he worth as an efficient 
and public-spirited citizen? The great cities 
are full of able merchants who know how 
to accomplish things in their own business. 
What is the reason, then, that their cities are 
continualy plundered? 

Why is it hard in the capital of New Eng- 
land to rescue even the public schools from 
the control of those who wish to use them for 
their selfish ends? The reason is not in the 
number of new immigrants in our cities; it is 
in the general irresponsibility of the men and 
women who ought by their means and educa- 


tion to be the natural leaders in all civic en- 
terprise. 

Catechise your complaining employer of la- 
bor again. His city is full of philanthropic 
necessities. Weare only on the verge of true 
civilization. The poor live in slums and ugly 
tenements. Children suffer and die. Young 
fellows go to the bad for the want of the 
right kind of help. Read the list of the char- 
ities of any great city; throw out half or 
three-quarters, if you please, and keep only 
those which you believe in. How much now 
do you feel bound to do to help these good 
societies? Are you sure even that you give 
them your fair share of money? Are you 
willing to serve, on occasion, on any of their 
boards of management? Will you be a visitor 
for a single family of the Associated Charities 
of your town? If you undertake to help, will 
you be one of the people on whom the small 
band of active workers can depend? 

Let us try another question. The fault of 
the country, every one says, is on the side of 
education. The darkest part of the map of 
the United States for illiteracy is the South. 
Peculiar needs exist there, calling for our sym- 
pathy in behalf of the youth of both races. 
What now will you do to help cure this evil of 
irresponsible citizenship from which we all 
suffer? The nation has taken on its shoulders 
the resonsibility for millions of people on the 
other side of the globe. How far do our en- 
lightened citizens feel any personal responsibil- 
ity for them, or for the needy millions at 
home, black and white? 

A question now touching our churches. 
The time was when the membership of a 
church involved a definite responsibility to 
stand by and make the church thrive. If men 
who belonged to a regiment vowed their loy- 
alty to answer to the roll-call, much more do 
men and women owe their allegiance—we will 
not say to hear any minister preach, but to 
help accomplish those great moral and spirit- 
ual ends for which a church exists. Who is 
without responsibility for these ends, without 
the securing of which all our institutions 
would perish? Is it strange that young men 
do not devote themselves to the interest of 
their employers when ‘‘the best people” throw 
off their sense of responsibility for the insti- 
tutions which conserve the spiritual life of the 
world.—Christian Register. 


a 


A GREAT scholar says: ‘‘In reading a book 
I always stop at the bottom of each page and 
compel myself to give an account of anything 
read on that page. Thou mayst as well ex 
pect to grow stronger by always eating, as 
wise by always reading. It is thought and 
digestion which makes books serviceable, and 
gives health and vigor to the mind.— Thomas 
Fuller. 

THE power to prevail in prayer depends prima- 
rily upon the revelation of the Father, the me- 
diation of the Son, the inspiration of the Spirit. 
The Father must be revealed to the praying 
soul, otherwise there is no desire and yearning 
to pray. But the confronting of God’s holi- 
ness would make prayer impossible but for the 
mediation of the Son and even then we need 
the inspiration of the Spirit, for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 
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Tae HEART MAKES THE WISH. — Two little 
Indian boys, to whom the missionary, going 
back and forth across the plains on his er- 
rands of love, was a familiar figure, were 
talking the other day as to what they would 
like to be and do when they were men. 

(One exclaimed, “I wish | could be a preacher. 
Then I’d go and tell everybody all the good 
things | know.’’ The other hesitated for a 
while. It seemed to him the very best wish 
had heen made. But suddenly his face bright- 
ened, and his shrill little voice rang out with 
a note of triumph. 

“T wish I could be a horse and buggy; I'd 
carry the preacher to tell the good things.”’ 

Those who heard it didn’t laugh. They 
knew the earnestness of the heart from which 
it had come—a heart willing to be anything so 
that the ‘“‘good things’’ might “‘go’’ to 
others. Willing to be even the preacher’s 
horse and buggy if he couldn’t be the preacher! 

The heart will make the wish. Whatever 
js in it will come to the lips, and make itself 
felt and seen in deeds of love and usefulness 
or to the contrary. And | have noticed that 
whenever the heart is running over with earnest 
desire, the one to whom the heart belongs is 
not only wishing all the time to show the love, 
but is willing, like the little Indian boy, to 
do anything, to be anything, however humble, 
to prove its sincerity.— Exchange. 


—_—- —. 


HELP us to reach out past the things we 
cannot understand, to the God we trust. We 
thank Thee for the passing of what changes, 
and the changelessness of that which passes 
not. 


oie 


“EVEN spiritual earnestness is not to be 
accepted as an apology for intellectual lazi- 
ness.’’—Perhaps the writer means religious 
earnestness. Spiritual earnestness would in- 
clude a quickening of all talents and faculties. 
Slothfulness is clearly ruled out of the earnest 
spiritual life. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The British Friend appears in its first number 
for the year in new dress and altered arrange- 


ment. The colored cover and appearance of the 
articles suggests an approach towards the monthly 
magazine. There is increasing evidence in the ed- 
itorship of being awake to the needs and problems 
of the times, and especially the present-day con- 
ditions of the Society of Friends. The editor comes 
forward in the current number with a comprehen- 
sive and clear expression on the question “ What 
do we stand for?” He says: 

“We stand, first and foremost, for spiritual 
Christianity. Is the adjective redundant? Surely 
not. There is much that calls itself by the name 
of Christianity which is far indeed from the spirit 
of Christ. The power of that spirit, recovered in 
the seventeenth century by the early Friends, it is 
our supreme desire to experience and to set forth. 
It is not a’ philosophy and not a creed, though in 
some measure it involves both. What the first 
Christians knew—-what the saintly souls through 
all the Christian ages never completely lost—what 
George Fox received, not from “ flesh and blood,” 
but, as he believed, direct from God himself—was 
no theory of the Divine nature, but a personal and 
living experience, a direct and immediate con- 
sciousness of God, revealed through Jesus Christ, 
in the depth of their own souls. The pomp of ec- 
clesiastical Christianity has too often hidden this 
Real Presence from the eyes of men. ToFox it was 
given to tear aside the veil of priestly and sacra- 
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mental mediation, and to draw others with himself 
into the real unsymbolized presence of the very 
God. 

“We stand, then, as a witness to Reality— 
reality first and foremost, of personal experience ; 
and following this, reality in worship, reality in 
thought, reality in daily life and conduct.” 

These departments of reality are forcibly out- 
lined in distinct paragraphs, followed by a look at 
special interests concerning the Society of Friends. 
Here again we quote : 

“A religious body that tries to maintain itself 
without a professional ministry can succeed only 
if the “ priesthood of all believers” is a reality and 
not a phrase : if it is recognized as a responsibility 
to be discharged, and not merely as a privilege to 
be insisted on. Unless the ministry is taken much 
more seriously than it has been, we and our message 
together are in imminent danger of extinction.” 

He attributes the return to the pastorate sys- 
tem in three-fifths of the meetings in America to 
the failure of such ministry as was current. And 
adds, “We do not want what are called ‘ intel- 
lectual sermons; we do need and are not securing 
in any adequate measure, a living, heart-searching, 
convincing and upbuilding ministry.” 

Other topics are named, which it is not the prov- 
ince of this sheet to touch upon. Their existence, 
which he deems upbuilding, may, as conducted, be- 
iong to the root of that which he deplores. But 
the whole statement is an able presentation of 
that which the editor, and, in its essentials of 
Quakerism, we also would have the British Friend 
stand for. The article promised for next month 
on “our testimony to Jesus Christ, and how it is 
affected by the criticism of the New Testament,” 
we hope can allay the apprehensions in us which 
such a statement raises. But we would rather see 
how criticism of those writings is dealt with from 
within Christ Jesus, than how Jesus Christ is dealt 
with from the standpoint of men’s literary criti- 
cism. He “who speaks to my condition” best 
speaks to that of the Scriptures, and their right 
perspective. 


Notes from Others. 


The longest sermon on record, it is said, was 
preached by Isaac Barrow, a Puritan preacher of 
the seventeenth century, who delivered a sermon 
in Westminster Abbey lasting three hours and a 
half. 


Pundita Ramabai has recently sent to the patrons 
of her school for Hindu widows a circular stating 
that hereafter the Bible must be the supreme book 
of her teaching, and that the school will be placed 
upon a distinctively religious basis. 


Professor Borden P. Bowne, LL. D., in an article 
written for Zion’s Herald, says: “The high pres- 
sure emotional religion of past generations is pass- 
ing away. The changed intellectual and moral at- 
mosphere is fast making it impossible.” 


Football playing as now conducted shows a 
greater percentage of injured tc the number of 
participants than in actual warfare. Last year in 
three months there were fifteen players killed and 
over seventy seriously injured, many of them for 
life. 

The Eskimos now have their own translation of 
the Bible, which has taken one hundred and fifty 
years to compete. The Norwegian pastor, Hans 
Egede, who went to Greenland in 1721, began the 


| work, which is completed and published by the 


Bible Society of Denmark. 


“The kingdom of God is as universal as the 
air and sunlight, is bound up with no particular 
church, and demands no feeling unnatural to man. 
It is of God, but it is for man.” 

What Stopford Brooks in saying this means by 


“unnatural,” might perhaps be found to signify 
“out of accord with the universal witness for truth 
in man.” 


It is said the faiths of India and China are 
crumbling away at the touch, not merely of West- 
ern Christianity, but of Western civilization itself. 
They could not preserve the doctrine of caste 
when there were electric trams in India, and so 
these things were disappearing like the snow at 
midday from the ancient slopes of the everlasting 
hills. What shall besupplied to them, in the place 
of their ancient crumbling beliefs? 

There was not much of the Friend, says the 
British Friend, in manner at least, about the late 
Joseph Parker, but it is interesting to note the 
extent to which he approximated to the Quaker 
view of the sacraments. The Christian World 
says : 

“He preached infant baptism, but never sug- 
gested that he regarded the rite as having any 
significance beyond that of a formal dedication, 
which was just as well done informally. As to 
the Lord’s Supper, he looked upon it as a com- 
memoration, for whose perpetuity there is no clear 
mandate from Christ. He thought that both 
might be abandoned, temporarily, if not perman- 
ently by the Christian Church, without any danger 
to real Christianity.” 


What is said to be the oldest biblical manuscript 
extant was lately discovered in Syria, and is now 
in safe keeping at Cairo. It comprises the Penta- 
teuch, written in Samaritan characters on Gazelle 
parchment, and its date is the year 116 of the 
Moslem era—the year 735 A. D. It is declared to 
be far older than any of the Hebrew biblical manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe. It is stated 
that the oldest manuscript in the British Museum 
is of the year 1339 A. D., and this has hithorto 
been supposed to be the oldest in the world. The 
newly discovered manuscript contains immediately 
after the decalogue a passage of about fifteen 
lines that does not exist in the authorized version. 
It is said that this passage is likely to clear up 
several long-disputed points. 


From a California paper we gather, says the 
Episcopal Recorder, a new Methodist church is to be 
built, to be called St. Andrews, and it is to have a 
“Rector, a Boys’ Vested Choir, Early Morning 
Communion, and Fasts.” The same paper contains 
a picture of the rector, who is called “The Rev. 
Father Charles Oxnam,” nicely attired in a cassock 
and a short surplice of the most approved style. 
This clergyman hides himself behind the fact that 
John Wesley did not leave the Church of England, 
and so things Anglican belong to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Living Church, our con- 
sistent contemporary, reminds our friends that 
these trappings do not constitute the “ Episcopal 
Church,” and the donning of them does not make 
any one an “Episcopalian.” With this we heartily 
agree. These things may appear to be the fitting 
accompaniment of the worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but the difference between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the Evangelical 
Churches is one of doctrine, founded upon a sacer- 
dotal ministry, drawing its authority from the 
doctrine of “Apostolic Succession.” Evangelical 
churches, the Methodist Episcopal Church among 
them, deny this doctrine. If Charles Oxnam de- 
sires to wear these ecclesiastical garments, why 
does he not go back t) first principles and join 
the Church to which they belong? To don these 
garments and preach Methodist doctrine is to us 
an absurdity. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—In a recent statement respecting the 
division and allotment of the lands in the Indian Territo- 
ry, the chairman of the commission which has been en- 
gaged for several years in this work says: 
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Iaapennlanilesnmindtive saaneetiuhdcateieg alakeebaasiaaestapadiadaaananan meena sixteen million acres of land of three 
remaining tribes are now surveyed, classed, valued, and 
platted down to forty acre units, a necessary preliminary 
to the dividing of these tribal estates into shares of 
equal value, as required by law. Surveys of the location 
of the houses and other improvements of every citizen 
in most of the thickly settled parts of these areas are 
now made and platted, in order that the homestead and 
occupancy rights provided by law may be duly regarded.” 
In reference to the labors of this commission, he says: 

“In character and magnitude combined, this work is 
perhaps without a precedent in human experience or his- 
tory.” 

The shipments of anthracite from the mines have lately 
amounted to about fifty thousand tons daily. These large 
amounts it is said would have supplied the demand, had 
it not been for the shortage in the receipts of bituminous 
coal. This shortage is due, as stated by an official of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is the chief carrier of 
bituminous coal, to the congested condition of traffic on 
that road. He said: 

“We are not only overwhelmed with coal shipments, 
but with every class of freight. There has been no dis- 
crimination against any operators in our distribution of 
coal cars, and all have been treated fairly. 

“The immense improvements now under way all along 
the road from New York to Pittsburg, while intended to 
expedite traffic, are really a hindrance in their present 
incomplete state. We have miles upon miles of ‘slow’ 
track where trains must run at decreased speed, and un- 
completed freight yards which are almost useless. Many 
thousands of men are at work day and night trying to 
relieve the freight congestion on the Pennsylvania and 
to expedite the shipments of soft coal east, and I expect 
the situation to improve slowly, unless we have unus- 
ually severe weather for the rest of the winter.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company proposes to dis- 
continue running the twenty-hour express train from 
New York to Chicago in order to break up the freight 
congestion, and it is said other fa-t trains may be taken 
off for the same reason. 

Much testimony continues to be offered before the an- 
thracite commission as to the troubles in the mining re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. 

It has been recently stated there are six million four 
hundred and eleven thousand children of school age south 
of the Potomac—three million nine hundred and eighty- 
one thousand white, and two million four hundred and 
twenty thousand black. In 1900 only sixty per cent. of 
them were enrolled in schools, and of these only seventy 
per cent. were in attendance. One-half the negroes get 
no schooling whatever, and one white child in every five 
is left wholly illiterate. The average child who attends 
school at all stops with the third grade. 

The General Education.Board for the promotion of ed- 
ucation in the United States has lately been organized. 
Its object is to aid rural schools particularly in the 
Southern States. It has recently announved “that the op- 
portunities are now at hand for wise and prudent invest- 
ments of large sums of money to promote the education 
of all the people throughout the Southern States. The 
fact is demonstrated that no wiser or more patriotic op- 
portunity for philanthropy is before the people of the 
United States.” 

At the beginning of its work, “a generous friend,” as 
stated by the Board, subscribed one hundred thousand 
dollars a year for a period of ten years, which sum, the 
Board says, has enabled the demonstration of the possi- 
bility of effective work and the practicability of philan- 
thropic co-operation with the public authorities. 

A bill has been recently introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania to repeal the law of 1794 which 
prohibits the carrying on of business of various kinds on 
the First day of the week. The repeal is strongly op- 
posed by the Philadelphia “Sabbath Association,” the sec- 
retary of which announces that three thousand petitions 
will be sent out in this State for the signatures of those 
opposed to the bill. The petitions will be sent to the 
Law and Order Committee of the Senate before Second 
Month, 10th, when the proposed bill will come up for a 
hearing. 

A dispatch from Baltimore of the 30th ult. says: Act- 
ing upon the recommendation of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, Governor Smith to-day signed a procla- 
mation forbidding the importation of cattle into Mary- 
land from the territory south of an irregular line run- 
ning from the northwest corner of California to the 
northern border of Virginia. 

This action is taken as a precaution against splenetic, 
or Southern, fever. The prohibition will last from First 
Month 31st to Eleventh Month Ist. 

A treaty was signed at Washington on the 24th ult. by 
Secretary Hay and the British Ambassador providing for 
the settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute by acom- 
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mission of six jurists, three to be appointed by the United 
States, and three by Great Britain. The United States 
has held that the question involved is simply one of de- 
termining the title. 

In an address lately issued by the executive committee 
of the National Afro-American Council, they say, “It is 
evident to the thoughtful among us that we are passing 
through one of the most critical periods of our existence 
in this country. Systematic effort has been inaugurated 
on the part of the South which has for its object the 
withdrawal of the franchise of the Afro-Americans of 
that section, and their reduction to a position of abso- 
lute subserviency in all the relations of life. 

“We call the attention of the country to a condition of 
service on many farms in a number of the Southern 
States resembling very much the old peonage system, 
and ask for legislation looking to the remedying of the 
evil.” 

Six complete locomotives are now turned out daily at 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in this city, but even with 
this supply the demand for motive power by the various 
great railway systems cannot be met. 

“We are working continuously, night and day,” said 
the president of the company, “and we are turning out 
on an average one complete locomotive every four hours. 
The various branches of our plant are rushed with 
work. The demand for motive power by the railroads 
does not seem to slacken, and it reflects the general 
prosperity of the country.” 

In the annual report of the foreign commerce of the 
port of New York, issued by the Chamber of Commerce, 
it is shown that the most valuable article entering that 
port for the year 1901-02 was coffee. Coffee to the 
value of $58,329,401 was imported. In the matter of 
total imports New York received a valuation of $574,- 
066,854. The largest item of exportation was illuminat- 
ing oils, valued at $33,693,481. 

The production of oleomargarine is stated to have fall- 
en off during the first half of the fiscal year to the 
amount of eighteen million pounds, as a result of the late 
legislation on this subject. It is said that most of the 
oleomargarine now sold is white, and no attempt is made 
to make it compete with butter. 

It is known that a number of Southern cottonseed oil 
mills are blending palm oil with their product and selling 
the result to the oleomargarine manufacturers. This 
enables the latter to make a slightly colored imitation of 
butter, which is being soid in evasion of the tax of ten 
cents a pound. 


There were 623 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 8 more than the pre- 
vious week and 93 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 314 were males and 309 females; 
65 died of consumption of the lungs; 114 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 3 of diphtheria; 
16 of cancer; 20 of apoplexy; 30 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever, and 4 of small pox. 

FoREIGN.—The efforts to settle the claims of the En- 
ropean Powers against Venezuela was begun in Washing- 
ton on the 27th ult. by a conference between Minister 
Bowen representing Venezuela and the representatives of 
different European governments. The question has been 
raised as to whether the Powers which did not join in 
the blockade shall share in the results secured through 
expensive naval operations by Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy. This involves the question of the preferential 
treatment of the allied Powers as against France, Den- 
mark, Holland, Norway “and Sweden, Belgium, Spain and 
the United States in the payment of indemnities. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg mentions that great 
unrest has occurred in Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
on account of a religious sect which aims at the over- 
throw of Mohammedanism. This Babist sect, as it is 
called, is stated to be scarcely half a century old, but it 
has obtained a remarkable hold in Persia, and promises 
to break down the wall of prejudice which has hitherto 
shut out Mohammedan countries from intercourse with 
the Christian nations. It was founded by one Mirza ali 
Mohammed, who was born in 1825. He early conceived 
the falsity of the claims of Mohammed, and resolved by 
the formation of a new sect to supplant his teachings. 

The journey from Pekin to Moscow has lately been 
made in 17 days and 19 hours over the Eastern Chinese 
and Trans-Siberian Railroads. 

China and Mexico have each addressed the United 
States, desiring its assistance in endeavoring to restore 
and maintain a fixed relationship between the moneys of 
the gold standard countries and the silver using countries. 

It is distinctly declared that the Government of China 
does not seek the restoration of the free coinage of 
silver by either the gold or silver using nations, the 
memorandum saying : “It is recognized by this Govern- 
ment that bimetallism, in the sense of free coinage of 
both metals, is a policy which has been definitely dis- 
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carded by leading Powers of Europe and by the Unite 
States, and that it would be futile to propose its regtor, 
tion. It is not the expectation that the gold standay 
countries should impair their monetary standards or my. 
terially change their systems. What is asked ig thy 
these Governments which have dependencies where silys 
is used should co-operate with the Governments of silygr. 
using countries in formulating some plan for establish. 
ing a definite relationship between their gold and silver 
monéys and take proper measures to maintain such rely. 
tionship.” 

As a result of experiments made in London the Medical 
Officer of Health has issued an alarming report, in which 
he condemns the entire vicinity of the Thames as bej 
contaminated with sewage. Not only oysters and cock|eg, 
says the report, but sprats, white bait and smelts mast 
be viewed with suspicion. The Thames fisheries afford em. 
ployment to a large population, and the report will proba. 
bly start an agitation for some more effectual means of 
disposing of London's sewage. 

On the 24th ult., Mont Pelee on the island of Martin. 
ique was again in eruption, and about 800 feet of the 
cone of the volcano is reported to have been blown away, 

The volcano of Isalco in the Republic of Salvador jg 
reported to be emitting smoke and fire at frequent in. 
tervals. 

Earthquakes in Urique, Mexico, occurred on the 22nd, 
25th, 26th and 27th ult. 

Extensive deposits of asphalt and petroleum exist jn 
Mexico, and an American company has lately been in 
treaty for tracts of land upon which these deposits are 
found containing more than 9,000,000 acres. This land 
extends along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico froma 
point near Tampico north for a distance of more than 200) 
miles, and runs back from the coast for a distance of 
75 miles. 


NOTICES. 


A FRIEND with experience in dressmaking and children’s 
sewing wishes employment in private families by the 
week. Address “S,” 

327 Vi ine Street, Camden, N. J. 


CALN QUARTERLY MEETING of Ministers and Elders on 
Fifth-day, the 12th instant, will be held at the residence 
of Elhanan Zook, at the usual hour, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— A waned meeting of 
the Committee on Admissions will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, Fourth & Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 
14th instant, at 10 A. M. 

JOHN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M.,25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

WESTTOWN BoaRDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wa. F. WicKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Die», at her residence near Danville, Ind., on the ninth 
of Twelfth Month, 1902, Ruta HADLEY, widow of Wm.. 
Hadley, in the eighty-first year of her age: a member 
and elder of Mill Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting 
of Friends. She had been afflicted for several years and 
her sufferings had been borne with much patience. As 
life seemed slowly but surely nearing its close, being fa- 
vored with consciousness until the last, she was often et- 
gaged in giving counsel and encouragement to those who 
were ready to falter by the way, to be faithful. She 
was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and 
evinced her attachment thereto by her regular attend- 
ance of meeting, as long as health permitted, and by her 
earnest endeavors both by example and precept in up- 
holding and promulgating the doctrines of the Christian 
religion as professed by early Friends. 

, First Month 14th, 1903, at Clementon, N. J, 
FRANCES G. Ruoaps, daughter of Jonathan E. and Re 
becca G. Rhoads, in the thirty-sixth year of her age. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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